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THE LION, 


Perhaps many of my young readers have seen 

a lion shut up in his iron cage. The very men- 
tion of his name makes them tremble when they 
think of his terrific roaring and lashing himself 
about in his little prison. You have seen his 
jaws set thick with large teeth, and that huge 
paw mighty to tear in pieces. But you have 
never seen this king of the forest roaming in his 
wildness and strength, spreading terror through 
all the hosts of smaller animals. He goes in 
search of his prey, and fears not to meet any 
beast. He has the greatest power in his mus- 
cles. With a single stroke of his paw he can 
break in pieces the back bone of a horse. The 
strength of his bushy neck is very great. Have 
you ever seen puss take a little mouse in her 
mouth, and carry it to her kittens? How easily 
she walks along with it. So the lion can take 
the buffalo in his teeth, and stretching up his 
neck, run off with it at full speed, as you see in 
the picture. But think how great his strength 
must be to take so large a beast as the buffalo. 
He is as large as the ox, yet he is soon overcome 
by the lion, and dragged away to be devoured 
by the young lions. 

Have you not thought by this time of that 
good man, Daniel, who was thrown into a den 
of these terrible creatures? Why did not the 
lions tear him in pieces and devour him in a mo- 
ment? You will say, God took care of him. 
Yes; that God who made the lion could shut his 
mouth, and make him as harmless as puss or her 
kittens. You would be afraid of a lion, but you 
would not be afraid to lie down with your little 
kittens. They would not hurt you. God did 
not permit the lion to hurt Daniel because he 
was a good man, and obeyed him. When wick- 
ed men told him to do wrong he did not obey 
them,—said he would not, even if they put him 
to death. When they told him not to pray to 
his God, he went into his chamber and prayed 
three times a day. God heard him, and was 
pleased with his decision and piety, and, when 
his enemies threw him to the lions, he took care 
of him. So will God take care of you, if you 
love him, and fear him. 

When Daniel was taken out of the den, the 
wicked men who put him in, were thrown in, 
and the lions leaped upon them and devoured 
them. God did not preserve them, because they 
did not love and honor him. Oh, how dreadful 
it is. to fight against God. The strongest must 


fall before him; none can deliver out of his 
hands. Is there one child who does not wish to 
have God for his friend? How safe his people 
are when he protects them! Nothing can harm 
them. If you love sin you do not love God, and 
you are not one of his people. If you don’t love 
God, you will not pray to him as Daniel did, yet 
you must love him, or you are not safe as he 
was.—S. S. Treasury. 
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To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 

My Dear Friends,—I wish you much joy this 
sweet September in visiting your friends, attend- 
ing the anniversaries of the literary institutions, 
and enjoying the fruits of harvest. May the 
goodness of God deeply affect your minds. 
May you see Him, whose hand turns the sea- 
sons round, in all these changes from heat to 
temperate, and from temperate to cold. I need 
not say that the changes of the season with us, 
are exceedingly slight. You may be looking 
forward to the cold winter with dread, though, if 
I mistake not, children welcome the different 
seasons with enthusiasm. Like Frank of the 
reading book of my boyhood, they say, ‘‘ O that 
winter would last forever.” So of all the sea- 
sons. Each has its peculiar charm. But the 
thought of a snow bank, of a frozen pond, of 
icicles hanging from the eaves of the house, all, 
all these thrill us with delight after having been 
away from them fourteen years, and all these 
years having been living under a tropical sun. 
All places are not alike hot with us, but every 
where, with the exception of the mountain tops, 
the weather is any thing but bracing. We should 
ove to breathe occasionally your atmosphere, 
and brace up again from the effects of this long 
residence on Hawaii. 

‘‘The lines have fallen to you in pleasant 
places,” my dear friends, ‘‘yea, you have a 
goodly heritage.” I see not how any man in his 
senses, can leave dear New England, its pleas- 
ant hills and blooming vallies—its schools, and 
places of worship, its good roads, changing sea- 
sons, and the thousand nameless things which 
greatly endear it to me, and crossing the deep, 
take up his abode on these shores, for the sake 
of making his fortune! I can see how a manor 
woman can cheerfully come hither and live and 
die too, if God please to call him away, for the 
sake of doing good. But for no other reason. 
But for this | would not live here a month. I 
would but for this hope say, ‘*Oh that I had 
wings like an eagle, that I might fly away and 
be at rest.” But the hope of doing good—of 
instructing the ignorant and leading sinners to 
Christ, clips the wings of desire, and makes us 
willing to remain, and live and labor till God 
shall call us home. 

Learn, my dear friends, to live for God and 
the heathen. Scorn to live for riches or honors. 
Be wholly devoted to the work of beneficence. 





Pity the dying heathen. Long for their salva- 


tion. If possible, do more than pray and pity. 

Be ready to go any where if God shall call. Be 

wholly His on earth, and He will be yours now 

and evermore. Yours in the bonds of affection, 
j J. S. Green. 





THE PRISONER IN A CHIURCH, 
[Sketch, from a late Journal of a Tour in Ireland.] 
The last place where we changed horses on 

our journey was Bruff. There is nothing very 
remarkable in the appearance of the little town ; 
but I looked out with great anxiety for the 
church, a building connected with one of the 
most interesting facts I have met with in Ireland. 

It happened that a little boy was inadvertent- 
ly locked up in the church at Bruff, two Sun- 
days ago; he had fallen asleep during the eve- 
ning service, among the school children, and 
was not missed by the schoolmaster. He was 
‘the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow,” and a very poor widow indeed, whose 
only remaining earthly comfort was this dear 
child. She searched for him in despair through- 
out the whole country, and was assisted by her 
neighbors, but no one thought of Jooking in the 
church. 

Day after day passed on, yet no tidings were 

heard of little Johnny; and great were the la- 
mentations and the tears that were mingled with 
those of the poor widow; for every one loved 
the child. Thursday passed, and brought no in- 
telligence of the boy ; and when Friday arrived, 
the mother gave up all hope of ever seeing her 
son again in this world. She had been inured to 
grief, but this was the heaviest blow of all. 
This last and best-loved child, was adored with 
all the veins of her heart, and it was with the 
consciousness that all her hopes, all her joys, 
were gone for ever, that she closed the door of 
her miserable cabin on Friday evening. 
The widow sat by her lonely hearth; the 
spinning wheel stood near, but her usually busy 
hands were now pressed against her aching 
head. Tears ceased to relieve her wo, and her 
aching eye rested in hopeless agony upon the 
little bench where her darling was wont to sit. 
The wind whistled mournfully without, and the 
rain beat against the door; she smiled bitterly, 
for the raging elements seemed to sympathize 
with her wo. 

But this lone widow had read the word of 
God. On her humble dresser, which in days 
long past had been well filled with crockery, but 
which now contained only afew wooden piggins, 
one treasure still remained. Amidst the tem- 
pest’s roar she heard a still small voice speaking 
peace to her stricken heart, and with a look of 
hope she moved towards the dresser, and took. 
down a well-worn Bible. She opened it, and 
her eye fell on these words— 

‘¢ Jesus said, suffer little children, and forbid: 
them not to come ynto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Then the widow’s eyes became illumined with. 
an expression of heavenly joy; for though the 
little bench opposite was empty, and. although 
she knew the beloved one who sat there would 





never gladden her hearth again, yet by faith she, 
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could behold him radiant in glory, clad in white 
robes, “ for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
That one text fired the train of her well stored 
memory ; a thousand consoling passages and in- 
cidents of Scripture crowded upon her mind; 
she thought of Abraham, who willingly gave up 
his only child when commanded by God; and 
above all, of the great Creator himself, who gave 
his well-beloved son to die for the sins of man- 
kind—that Son who has redeemed the souls of 
her loved and departed ones, and who she trusts 
has received and is now looking kindly on the 
last and most beloved of her earthly treasures. 

The poor woman’s entranced ear seemed to 
hear the voice of her child, mingled with the 
midnight blast. ‘‘ Mother, mother!” it seemed 
to say. Yes, it was certainly his voice—could 
she mistake it—that dearest of all sounds? She 
started up—she listened breathlessly—’twas the 
voice of her son—his spirit had come to visit and 
console her. Again and more faintly it sound- 
ed, dying away on the blast with a wailing tone. 
She rushed tothe door, and who can tell her de- 
light when she clasped her own living boy to her 
bosom! It was her own Johnny, but, oh! how 
pale and thin!—and he had no sooner crossed 
the threshold than he fainted away in her arms. 
“Oh! my God!” exclaimed the widow, as she 
gazed in agony on his insensible form; ‘my 
God, don’t take him from me now that I have 
seen his face once more!” The prayer was 
heard—the child recovered, and though exhaust- 
ed and nearly half dead, was in a few days re- 
stored to his former health. 

When he was strong enough he gave the fol- 
lowing account of himself. 

“It was all my own fault for falling asleep in 
the house of God; and if I hadn’t gone against 
mother, and went to play with Larry before 
church, it would never have happened, "twas all 
on the cSunt of that. I was too tired to attend 
the service; for before good Mr. M. got half 
through his sermon I was fast asleep. 

**When I woke it was all dark, and I didn’t 
know where I was, till I felt the cold tomb 
stones under my feet, and the figure of death 
that’s upon the old monument. I thought ‘sure 
I’m either dead or buried alive, and so there’s 
an end o’ me; and I felt so frightened and cold 
that I began to cry, and fell asleep again. When 
I woke the next time, the warm sun was shining 
on me through the big window, and I felt quite 
happy, for I saw what had happened. I shouted 
and called as loud as I could, but no one heard 
me; and I tried to get out, but all the doors 
were locked. I didn’t mind it so much though, 
and thinks I, if no one comes to me afore, sure 
I'll be let out next Sunday, without fail, when 
the people comes to church; so all that day I 
was quite easy in my mind, and I read my 
prayers and some of the Psalms and Gospels I 
had in my prayer book. But when the dark 
night came again, I began to be frightened, and 
I was getting hungry and thirsty too; and the 
tombstones looked so frightful, and I thought of 
all old Molly used to be telling about ghosts, 
and things; and I longed to get out of the 
church. 

“IT climbed up to the lowest window and look- 
ed out; the green grass was just under me, not 
four feet down. Oh! how I wished to break 
just one little pane of glass, and squeeze out, 
and slide down into the church-yard, and run 
home to dear mother; but Mr. M. will be angry, 
thought I, and if he sees the glass broke, may 
be he’d make mother pay for it—where in the 
world would she get the money? Sure she can 
hardly scrape together as much as will buy 
the praties, and flax for her spinning is dear; 
so I'll just stay quiet and comfortable where I 
am till next Sunday, plaze God, and I’ll kneel 
down night and morning, and ask him to take 
care of me, and keep me from harm. 

“ Well, with that I fell asleep again, and 
didn’t wake till morning; but there was no sun 
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shining, and I felt as weak as water, and trem- 
bling with the cold. I called out as loud as I 
could all that day, in hopes some one would 
hear me; but night came again, and then I 
thought I was going truly to die. I dreamed I 
was in such a beautiful place, with my father, 
and little sister that died last year, but 1 soon 
woke; and there was a sort of blue dim light all 
over the place. I saw the monuments and the 
tombstones looking more frightful than ever, and 
I couldn’t help crying I felt so lonesome; but 1 
prayed again to God, and then I felt safe. Well, 
then I believe another day and night past, and no 
one came. 

‘*T don’t know how long after this it was that 
I began to think what mother would say if she 
found me dead when she came to church, and 
stretched on the cold tombs. I cried like rain 
at this, for I remembered how bitterly she sob- 
bed when little sister died last winter, and I 
thought I saw her cry now over me, and I felt 
her big tears drop on my cheeks. In truth they 
were real tears too that was there; I was not 


dreaming, for I felt them scalding hot to my B 


hand, and I heard her sob too. 

“I crept near the window, for the church 
looked darker and more dismal thanever. The 
wind howled, and the rain beat outside, and I 
heard all sorts of noises in the church, like 
groans and sobbing. I groped about for the 
panes of glass, and ’twas then the thought first 
came across me, that may be mother could man- 
age to pay for the glass if she worked very hard 
at the spinning wheel and knitting; and Mr. M. 
wouldn’t be so very angry after all. Sure she 
paid for little sister’s coffin herself, though Mr. 
M. offered to give her one; and she’d have to 
work hard for mine too; and so I thought may 
be the glass wouldn’t cost as much as the coffin 
would, if I stayed to die there; and besides, 
then she would have me alive to do for her when 
I’ come to be aman. All these thoughts came 
into my mind, and at last, after thinking and 
thinking, I run my knee through the big pane. 
I fell down like dead on the grass outside, after 
I done it. I was so weak and numbed entirely. 

‘“‘Oh! "twas then I was sad in real earnest, 
for I thought I was going to die before I see my 
dear mother, an’ that I had broke the glass all to 
smiddereens that way for nothing at all at all. 
But the Lord be praised, I heard the sound of 
the stream running over the pebbles at the end 
of the grave-yard; and the thirst was burning 
me so, I thought if I could but drag myself to 
the water and get a drink, I’d be able to walk 
home. 

“IT crawled all along on the ground like a 
wounded wren. The Lord in his goodness gave 
me strength to drink, and my heart revived. I 
could stand on my feet, and move them too, 
though it seemed as if a heavy stone was tied to 
the both of them, and the time seemed longer 
than even a whole day and night in the church, 
before I could reach mother’s cabin. At last, I 
saw the light through her coor, and called out, 
but I don’t know what came of me afterwards; 
every thing seemed to turn round, and then grow 
dark afore my eyes; but I felt soon I was in my 
own dear mother’s arms, and fell asleep there; 
when I opened my eyes, the bright sun was 
shining on mother’s face, and she was leaning 
over our own bed and looking on me; sure that 
morning we were both in heaven.” 
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From the Episcopal Recorder. 
A BOY WITH A GOOD MEMORY. 
About twenty miles from Philadelphia there 
is situated in a beautiful valley the thriving vil- 
lage of R During the last summer, in 
the cool of the evening, being on a visit in the 
neighborhood, I stood upon an eminence at one 
end of the town, and looking around upon the 
scene, thought I had never beheld a more beau- 




















tiful prospect. The day had been warm and 
sultry, but a gentle breeze had risen, and the 
dark green leaves of the trees which had before 
hung motionless upon the boughs, now seemed 
to rejoice, and “clap their hands for joy.” The 
setting sun, as it cast its departing light upon 
the earth, gilded the many dwellings which were 
ranged along the valley, and the creek flowed 
swiftly on its way towards the river into which 
it emptied. The wheels of the large factories as 
they turned produced in the distance a rumbling 
noise which was distinctly heard on the hil} upon 
which I stood. 

On the brow of one of the hills, overlooking 
the dwellings of those who found employment in 
the mills, was seen a neat and beautiful little 
Church, where many of the inhabitants met to- 
gether to worship God in his sanctuary, and 
where also a large number of children were as- 
sembled on every Lord’s day, to be taught by 
their teacher the truths of the blessed word of 
our Heavenly Father. 

Among the children of this place is James 
, alittle boy of about ten years of age. 
His parents are old, and poor, but James is with- 
out doubt a great comfort tothem. Some of 
you may remember that beautiful chapter in the 
Bible which begins with these words, ‘“‘ Remem- 
ber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
The little boy of whom I am speaking, remem- 
bers his Creator, and loves his Saviour. His 
mother desired him, a little more than a month 
ago, to go upon an errand for her; and I pro- 
pose now to relute to you part of a conversa- 
tion which took place between a Sunday School 
teacher and him, in the hope and with the ear- 
nest prayer that the Holy Spirit will lead some 
of the children who read this, to give their hearts 
to God, after the good example of the little boy 
James. After some conversation respecting the 
errand upon which he had been sent, by his 
mother, of whom he spoke with great affection, 
and expressed a desire to do something for her 
support, the following dialogue took place. 

Teacher. ‘Well, James, do you think it 
wrong to play a little on Sunday?” 

James. ‘Yes sir.” 

T. ‘*Suppose-you should see some boys on 
Sunday sailing upon the Mill-dam, and they 
should invite you to sail with them, what would 
you say to them?” 

J. “TIT would say to them, God says, remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

T. “Do you ever pray to God, and how 
often?” 

J. ‘Yes sir, three times a day.” 

T. ‘** Why do you pray to Him in secret?” 

J. “Because God says, if I do, He will re- 
ward me openly.” 

T. **Do you pray with your heart, as well as 
with your lips?” 

J. “Yes sir, for if I pray only with my lips 
he will not hear me.” 

T. ‘Well, James, you told me a little while 
ago you thought you were a Christian, what 
makes you think so?” 

J. ‘ Because I feel that God has forgiven me 
my sins, and blessed me. Before I got a new 
heart, I used to gabble over my prayers as fast 
as I could so that I might go to bed.” 

T. “Does Satan ever tempt you to sin?” 

J. “Yes sir, he tempted me to steal, but I did 
not do that. Last summer as I was coming 
home from meeting in a wagon, he tempted me 
to get out and steal some fruit.” 

T. ‘* What do you say to him when he tempts 
you?” 

J. “ Get thee hence Satan.” 

T. ** Well, suppose some boys should beat 
and abuse you, could you forgive and pray for 
them?” 

J. “I think I ought, for my Saviour was beat- 
en, and spit upon, and crowned with thorns, and 
He forgave his enemies.” 

T. ‘Now, my dear boy, you must live near 
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to God and not neglect to pray to Him. Do 
you ever neglect to pray?” 

J. “No sir, I get up sometimes after I have 
gone to bed, and pray again to God, for I am 
tempted to think he did not hear the first prayer 
I made.” 

T. ‘Do you sometimes Jove to pray, more 
than at other times, if so, why is it?” 

J. “If [have done wrong I cannot pray so 
well until God forgives me my sins.” 

‘‘] had,” says this teacher, in a letter to the 
writer, ‘‘more conversation with James, all of 
which was very satisfactory. The answers I 
have given are in his own words.” 

The Saviour said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” Will not some one 
who reads the above account, resolve to do like 
the little boy James, and become a Christian and 
love the Saviour?’ I hope and pray that this 
may be so, and then you will meet him in heaven, 
and rejoice there forever with him in the pres- 
ence of God. Laicus. 
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THE SECRET OF ORDER. 
BY S. T. ARTHUR. 


“Every thing in confusion again, Fanny,” 
said Mrs. Fairfield, coming into her daughter’s 
chamber. ‘Not a chair in its place—both 
closet doors open, and the clothes on the shelf 
tumbled. And see your mantle-piece ! the books 
on it disarranged and your candle sticks are 
just ready to fall off. The shawl you wore out 
last evening, instead of being folded up careful- 
ly, and laid away in one of your drawers, is ly- 
ing upon the back of your chair, all rumpled and 
creased ; and to crown all ’tis ten o’clock and 
your bed is not made.” 

“QO, but Pll soon put all right again, ma,” 
Fanny said—‘I have been engaged all the 
morning over this letter. But I have just finish- 
ed it, and now I will clear up the room.” 

‘¢ But Fanny, you know that I have often told 
you that you should not allow every thing to get 
into this state of confusion.” 

‘¢T really don’t know how I can help it ma—I 
put things in their proper places every morning.” 

‘¢ Still you are very late about it to-day.” 

‘¢ But | have been writing this letter, ma.” 

** You should never,” she said, ‘“ neglect one 
duty for another, Fanny. You ought first to 
have put your room to rights, and then to have 
written your letter. It is this putting off the do- 
ing of a thing that makes your room get in such 
a state of confusion. Do, Fanny, correct this 
bad habit. You are now sixteen years of age, 
and if you are not careful, it will be confirmed, 
and you will be a sloven all your life.” 

Fanny promised amendment, and her mother 
went down stairs to attend to her domestic 
duties. 

In less than a week, however, she found it 
necessary to call her daughter’s attention to her 
neglectful and careless habits. 

‘‘T am afraid Fanny,” she said, ‘that you 
will never make a tidy woman. And I am real- 
ly sorry for it, for when you come to have 
charge of a house of your own, you will find 
this habit a source of great inconvenience to you, 
if not direct unhappiness. When things are in 
confusion around you, your mind will bein a 
like confusion; and it is only the calm, quiet 
mind, that is truly happy.” 

‘* Indeed, ma, [ try,” Fanny replied seriously. 
‘* But somehow or other, everything will get out 
of place. I am sure that I feel better when all 
my things are properly arranged; for then I can 
get what I want when I have a use for it; and 
besides, my mind, as you say, is calmer, and I 
feel happier when I have got my room and 
drawers arranged in an ordely condition. But 
in a little while it is all as bad as ever—and 


I am sure I cannot tell how it gets so.” 

“There is a way, Fanny, by which order 
might be permanently sustained, even in your 
chamber and closets, and drawers. Caroline 
Mayfield, her mother tells me, is very orderly in 
her habits. Her books and clothes, and every 
thing that belongs to her, or is placed in her 
care, are always to be found in their places.” 

‘Yes, I have noticed that myself,” said Fan- 
ny, ‘“‘and I would give any thing for her secret 
of order.” 

‘¢ No doubt she would impart it, Fanny.” 

‘‘ Yes, I suppose she would, if she really un- 
derstood herself what the secret was. It is 
natural for her to be orderly—and I presume, 
therefore, that she has no system about it.” 

‘‘Suppose you ask her, Fanny? I have no 
doubt that she could help you a little.” 

‘‘Perhaps she could—and as I am going out 
this morning, I will call and see her and ask her 
the question. It can do no harm any how.” 

And so in the course of the morning Fanny 
called to see Caroline Mayfield. 

‘‘ Every thing as neat as wax,” Fanny said, as 
she entered Caroline’s chamber, where the two 
young ladies retired, after chatting for a few 
minutes in the parlor. ‘Do you know, Caro- 
line, the especial object of my visit this morning?” 

** No, Fanny ; what is it?” 

‘Well, I don’t think you would guess ina 
month cf Sundays?” 

‘Perhaps not; for I am no very good hand 
at guessing. So you will have to tell me.” 

“You will laugh I expect, but no matter. So 
to begin with a little honest commendation, I 
will just say that you are the neatest and most 
orderly young lady of my acquaintance.” 

‘© A pretty fair beginning, Fanny,” her friend 
responded, in a laughing tone. 

‘* And an honest ene into the bargain. Well, 
in the second place, I am about the most disor- 
derly in my home arrangements of any person 
that I know. And now I have come to you to 
get a lesson in order and neatness. In a word, 
Caroline, I want your secret.” 

‘* Are you really in earnest, Fanny?” 

‘¢ Certainly—I never was more so in my life.” 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know that I have any secret of 
order ; it all comes natural to me.” 

‘* But, how do you keep things in their proper 
places? I cannot, let me do my best.” 

““O, as to that, I always put a thing into its 
right place when I am done using it, and so noth- 
ing in that case gets out of order. How canit?” 

Fanny paused a moment thoughtfully, and 
then said with animation, ‘“‘That’s it; I see it 
allnow. You have given me your secret. If 
every thing that is taken up is returned to its 
proper place, how can there be disorder, sure 
enough? Hereafter, I will try and practice on 
your rule.” 

When Fanny went home she told her mother 
of the discovery she had made, at the same time 
that she smiled at the simple truthfulness of the 
rule. 

‘‘ There is no doubt of that being the true se- 
cret of order, Fanny,” her mother said, * and 
practice it steadily.” 

‘I will try mother,” the daughter replied. 

And she began by trying that very day. 
While the precept was fresh in her mind she got 
along pretty well, but it was not many days be- 
fore her mother discovered her room in no very 
orderly condition. 

‘You have lost your secret, I fear, Fanny,” 
she said, as she looked in upon her. 

*O no, ma; I have not lost, but only forgot- 
ten it for a little while. But I will try to keep 
the recollection of it as fresh as possible.” 

*‘It is worth all the trouble it may cost you, 
Fanny, to acquire a habit of order. After this 
habit of order is once formed, it will be like sec- 
ond nature to you.” 

‘**T know it, ma, and I am determined to per- 





severe. And I hope you will remind me of every 


little omission that may come under your notice.” 

Mrs. Fairfield promised that she would do so. 
And whenever she found her daughter growing 
remiss, would remind her of the secret she had ob- 
tained from Caroline. Gradually, Fanny ac- 
quired, by steady perseverance in adhering to 
her rule of order, the habit of order itself, and 
then she had no trouble; for it was as natural 
for her to replace a thing properly, as it was for 
her to take it up.— Young People’s Book. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
SABBATH SCHOOL TALKS.-=-No. 14, 


[This No. should have been published before that which was in the 
last week’s paper. ] 


JOSEPH SENDS FOR HIS FATHER. 

Catherine. We broke off last week in the most 
interesting part of the story. 

Miss M. 1am glad to hear you speak again, 
my dear Catherine. I hope you and Jane will 
help us out in our talk to-day. 

C. O, I would always rather hear others talk, 
than to speak myself. 

Jane. And so had I; for I don’t like the 
sound of my own voice. 

Miss M. It is well to be modest; and espe- 
cially not to be fond of garrulity. But, you 
must remember that, in our little society of a 
Sabbath School class, every one is under obliga- 
tion to bear her share of the responsibility of 
making the exercise interesting. 1! don’t know 
what right any one has to come here and sit 
still and say nothing, but to listen to what others 
have to say. Suppose all should do so; then 
we should have no conversation to listen to. 
Come, Catharine, [ think you must go on with 
the story to-day. 

C. I have been trying to picture outein my 
imagination the scene, when Joseph made him- 
self known to his brethren. I fancied I saw a 
noble looking man, standing up, with a stern 
look, and a magisterial air, and ten men crouch- 
ing before him, with the most distressing and 
painful anxiety depicted in their countenances, 
bordering on despair; while one stood before 
him, in a supplicating posture, pleading with him 
as earnestly as though life and death were to de- 
pend on the decision of the moment. He ceases, 
and falls down before the master spirit of the 
group, whose countenance suddenly changes 
from sternness and severity, to pity and grief; 
and then follow a flood of tears, and a great and 
loud cry. But the dismay and consternation of 
the rest of the company are only increased; 
till, presently, subdued by the tender, comfort- 
ing words of Joseph, their deep agitation and 
awful forebodings, give place to a sense of se- 
curity, and a calm, serene, but inexpressible joy. 

Miss M. Now, my dear girls, if you will keep 
this picture before you, it will serve as a forcible 
illustration of another subject, to you more deep- 
ly and solemnly interesting. All unconverted 
persons, young and old, are in a condition more 
awfully painful and distressing than that of Jo- 
seph’s brethren. God stands to them in the at- 
titude of a stern, inflexible judge. They have 
reason to be more deeply anxious than Joseph’s 
brethren were, and to plead more earnestly than 
Judah did. It is a matter of life and death, the 
decision of which may turn on the present mo- 
ment. 

Julia. And I think the feelings of these men, 
after Joseph made himself known to them, and 
spoke peaceably and comfortably to them, fur- 
nish a good illustration of the feelings of one, to 
whom Christ makes himself known, speaking 
peace and comfort to the soul, after it has been 
bowed down with bitter anguish on account of 
sin and exposure to God’s wrath. They were 
so ashamed and sorry for their past conduct that 
they could hardly open their mouths; and yet 
they were filled with peace, comfort, and a sense 





of security. 
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J. I have been all this time imagining what 
was going on outside of Joseph’s house. Joseph 
wept so loud that the Egyptians and the house of 
Pharaoh heard it. It seems to me I see crowds 
ranning together from all quarters wondering 
what all this mean; for you must know that Jo- 
seph was a great favorite in all the land of Egypt. 
I have been looking to see if I could find that 
there was any dissatisfaction with him, and I 
find none; but he seems to have been regarded 
by all as a public benefactor. But, when they 
hear that Joseph’s brethren are come, a shout of 
joy runs through the crowd; and they run to 
tell their friends, that they might rejoice with 
them. 

Miss M. And, how much this resembles the 
repenting of sinners. Howeagerly do Christians 
watch the anxious sinner; and how gladly do 
they hear of his repentance and joyful hope in 
Christ, and call on their friends to rejoice with 
them. 

Julia. Yes; and the angels desire to look 
into these things; and how eagerly do they catch 
the joyful tidings, when a sinner repents, and 
bear the news up to the bright world above, to 
wake up a new song in paradise ! 

J. Here, some one ran and bore the tidings 
to Pharaoh’s house; and the king was glad, and 
sent word to Joseph, inviting his brethren to 
come and enjoy the fat of the land of Egypt, 
telling him to fit them out wagons to bring their 
families with them. So Joseph gave them wag- 
ons and provisions for the way, and changes of 
raiment; but to Benjamin he gave five changes 
of raiment. He also sent many presents to his 
father. 

Maria. What did Joseph mean, by telling 
his brethren not to fall out by the way. 

Miss M. He meant to caution them against 
falling qut with one another, on their way home. 
They had been greatly agitated, and he knew 
there was danger that they would contend with 
one another, as they called to mind their former 
treatment of Joseph, and the part each had 
borne in it. 

J. This must have been very cutting to them, 
I think, when they remembered how contentious 
they used to be, when Joseph knew them. 

C. Now let us cast our imaginations forward, 
and. see ten men, with a drove of asses laden 
with corn, and wagons filled with the choice 
things of Egypt, on their way to the land of Ca- 
naan. But, how differently they look from what 
they did the last time they came up from Egypt. 
Then they were sad to think they had left one 
of their number behind, and that they must bear 
the sad intelligence to their aged father that 
they could get no more corn, unless he would 
send his beloved Benjamin with them. But now, 
the scene is changed: They go on their way, 
cheerful and light-hearted. 

J: And now, I seem to see an aged man, sit- 
ting in his tent door, leaning on. his staff, and 
watching the way towards Egypt, with anxious 
look, bordering on disappointment, because they 
tarried beyond the time. He feared for Benja- 
mim. Perhaps all of them had been taken for 
slaves. Perhaps some accident had befallen 
them in the way. But, at length, he seesa com- 
pany approaching far off in the distance. ‘ Are 
these my sons?” he eagerly inquires. No, there 
is.teo great a company. Butsoon he finds there 
are just eleven of the men, though he cannot ac- 
count, for the company of asses and wagons. 
But they come near, and his eyes behold his be- 
loved Benjamin, and Simeon that was. lost has 
returned. But surprise overcame him, and he 
fainted when they drew near and said, “ Joseph 
is, yet\alive, and he is governor over all the land 
of Egypt.” At first he could not believe it; but 
when they told him all Joseph’s. words, and 
showed him the wagons and presents which he 
had sent, he said, ‘It is.enough, Joseph my son 
is.yet alive; I will go and see him before I die.”’ 

N. 

















VARIETY. 








Influence of a Little Boy’s Request, 


A little boy in Hardwick, Vt. requested his mother, 
one morning last winter, to pray at the breakfast table. 
She told him she did not think it her place, but she 
hoped his father would, soon. On being seated at the ta- 
ble, he said, “Pa, won’t you pray >” The father excused 
himself, but in a few days yielded, and is now indulging 
a hope. Thus praise is perfected out of the mouth of 
infancy.—S. S. Visiter. 


Eee 
A Sabbath School Teacher’s Reward. 


After the close of our school, one day, I spoke with a 
young man who had been anxious for some time, and 
found him rejoicing in hope. While conversing with 
him, his teacher came up, and addressed him with the 
question, “ Have you found the Saviour?” “TI hope I 
have,” was his reply. As I saw the smile of heavenly 
joy that beamed in the teacher’s countenance, when his 
pupil said this, and thanked him for the instruction he 
had.given him, I thought that the reward of the faithful 
teacher, even in this life, is sufficient to compensate him 
for all his toil and all his prayers.—Jb. 

———._»>—__—_ 
The Children’s Best Friend. 


Jesus Christ manifested his friendship and love to 
children when on earth. It is said that he “took them 
up in his arms, and blessed them.” This was a pleasing 
sight for those who stood by to behold, especially those 
parents or friends to whom these children belonged. 
W hat highly favored children those were! Many would 
be glad if they could only see Jesus; but to hear him 
invite them to come to him, to see him, press them to his 
bosom, to behold his holy hands lifted up to God in 
prayer that he would bless them and prepare them for 
heaven, would be the most delightful sight that we could 
enjoy while on earth. Many of you, my dear children, 
I dare say, would run to Jesus if he was now on earth; 
but you can go and talk with him by prayer—tell him 
how much you desire to see him, and pray that you may 
love him more and more. If you love Jesus now, you 
will dwell with him forever in heaven. 

A little Indian girl once said that her tongue was too 
short to tell how much she loved Jesus Christ. I am 
afraid it is not so with you. Have you no love for Je- 
sus in your hearts? No love for Him who loved you 
so much? O seck Him while he may be found; call 
upon Him while he is near. There is none like Him in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath. 

“Come children, hail the Prince of peace, 
Obey the Saviour’s call ; 
Come seek his face, and taste his grace, 
And crown him Lord of all. 
This Jesus will your sins forgive, 
For you he drank the gall, 
For you he died that you might live 
To crown him Lord of all.” 
ey 
Canine Sagacity. 

A lady once entered a butcher’s shop, accompanied by 
a little dog. After paying the butcher some change, 
she turned to go out, and the butcher offered the dog 
some tit-bits, but to the surprise of all, he declined ac- 
ceptance. On returning home, he laid a sixpence at the 
feet of his mistress. It appeared that the lady in mak- 
ing change, had dropped the sixpence, where the dog 


picked it up, and was too faithful to his trust to open his 
mouth for scraps. 


—— 
Neglect of the Bible. 
A person in Birmingham, who lived in the neglect of 
the worship of God and of reading His word, was on a 
Lord’s day sitting at the fire with his family. He said 
he thought he would read a chapter in the Bible, not 
having read one for a long tine; but, alas! he was dis- 
appointed—it was too late; for in the ver y act of reach 
ing it from the shelf, he sank down and immediately ex- 
pired!' Reader, while it is called “to-day,” resolutely 
begin to read the Holy Scriptures. 


~~. 
A Painfal Sight. 


We were passing St. Paul’s Church (Lowell) the other 
day, when we noticed a group of boys, most of them 
some eight summers old. ‘'T'wo of them were quarreling ; 
and just as we reached the spot, they began to fight. 
Their clenched fists were driven into each others’ faces 
with great violence; their faces were red and swollen 
with anger, and altogether they presented a picture of 
wickedness. Very soon one of them fell down. The 
other had struck his teeth, which now began to bleed, 
while the little fellow cried. They then separated, feel- 
ing wretched and unhappy. 

What foolish, wicked children were those boys! How 
unlike the blessed Jesus! When his vile enemies spit 
upon him, he did not offer to return it. He stood still 











and bore all their insults without resistance; he even 
prayed for them when they crucified him. 

Now whose conduct do you admire most—the lovely 
meekness of Jesus, or the angry violence of the little 
boys? Ah, you all reply, “We admire Jesus most.” 
That is righi! Then don’t forget to imitate him, 

[S. S. Monitor. 


—~—_—_ 
Christian Zeal Exemplified. 


The following anecdote is related of Mr. Raikes, by 
Mr. Wilton, at his first effort towards establishing a Sun- 
day School :— 

Mr. Raikes invited some friends to breakfast; the 
window of the room opened into a small garden, which 
was a rising ground, and there, on seats, one row above 
another, sat the children of the first Sunday School, 
neatly dressed. They were purposely exhibited to the 
breakfast party, to interest them in the design; but so 
little were the momentous consequences then apprecia- 
ted, that a quaker lady rebuked Mr. Raikes in these 
words: “Friend Raikes, when thou doest charity, thy 
right hand should not kno-v what thy left hand doeth.” 
The good lady had probably forgotten another text, 
which says, “ Let your light so shine before men, that 
they, seeing your good works, may glorify your Father 
who is in heaven.” 

[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 
—————_—_ 
Missions Supported. 


At Bristol, a little boy, who was instructed in a Sun- 
day School, with a desire to be in some degree useful in 
promoting the cause of missions to the heathen, took 
considerable pains to breed silk-worms, the produce of 
which he joyfully presented to a Missionary Society. 
The following is the letter which he addressed to one of 
the gentlemen who conducted the school :— 

“ Dear Sir—Impressed with a sense of gratitude for 
the benefit of the instruction which God has been pleas- 
ed to favor me with, through the labors of my much lov- 
ed teachers, during the time of my being under their 
care, well knowing that they have done it for my eter- 
nal good ; and on reading in the magazine of thr wretch- 
ed state of the heathen, that they want such kind men, 
to labor among them, I was resolved to put by my few 
pence, given me by my friends, from time to time, to 
present it to you, sir, for the Missionary Society ; that 
the poor heathen may receive, in part, that instruction 
which God has been pleased to give me. Please to ac- 
cept it, as a token of gratitude, from 

A Sunpay Scnorar. 

This letter was accompanied with five shillings and 
sixpence, the savings of one year; and two shillings, 
the produce of the silk worms.—Jb. 
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From the Journal of Commerce. 


I LOVE THE SPRING. 


I love the blest Spring, and who shall dare, 

To chide me for loving its soft, pure air ? 

For it comes from heaven with a mandate bright, 
To free the cold earth from its winter’s night. 

*Tis nature’s morning ; and who shall dare, 

To chide me for loving her beauties rare ? 

My heart leaps out, with each bright green thing, 
That starts into life, at the voice of Spring. 

*T is earth’s bridal hour; and who shall dare, 

To chide me for wishing her joy to share ? 

For loving the gems, and the jewels bright, 

She’s spread o’er her bosom, to greet our sight. 
°*T is the birth-time of flowers; and who shall dare, 
To chide me for loving the bright hues they. wear ? 
For courting the odors they joyously fling, 

When they’re fanned by the wand’ring zephyr’s wing. 
*Tis a type of heaven; and none shall dare, 

To chide me for striving to enter there, 

Where frosts never come, nor wintry winds sigh, 
O’er the loved and the beautiful, born but to die. 


re C. J. 
THE RED-BREAST’S NEST. 


O come, my dear mother; come, come to the tree ; 

There are three little eggs ; see, one, two and three; 

See how nice they all lie in the little snug nest, 

And there, perched on a bush, is the little red-breast. 

“ Yes, my dear, that’s the mother; you hear her sad cry; 

She fears for her nest where her pretty eggs lie ; 

So come now away, for you see she’s distressed. 

There, Robin, we’ll leave you; now fly to your nest.” 

“Q, how pretty "twill be to see the young brood, 

And to watch their kind mother who brings them their 

food! 

And then, too, to see them just learning to fly ; 

O, mother, we'll watch them! Now, Robin, good-bye.” 
[ Youth's Friend. 
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